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THE MEANINGS OF CIVIC SPACE 

Jeffrey F. Meyer: Myths in Stone: Religious Dimensions of Washington, 
D.C. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2001. Pp. xi, 
343. $35.00.) 

Charles T. Goodsell: The American Statehouse: Interpreting Democracy's 
Temples. (Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 2001. Pp. xii, 226. $35.00.) 

Despite some striking differences in focus and quality, these two books 
certainly Warrant simultaneous and connected consideration. Both of them 
are interdisciplinary and based upon very wide reading and research. Both 
seek symbolic messages in the built environment and find elements of 
"pan-cultural significance." Both of them reach back to antiquity in search 
of prototypes and notions of what was appropriate for the United States 
in terms of public structures and civic space. The words "center" and 
"centrality" recur in both, referring to the geographical and topographical 
locations of capital cities as well as capitol buildings. More than once 
Goodsell calls attention to the architectural influence of the U.S. Capitol 
(which figures prominently in Meyer 's book) on the design of so many 
State capitols (see pp. 77-78). And both books feature excellent illustrations, 
including maps and especially photographs taken by the authors. In brief, 
each book is ultimately about the uses and cultural meanings of civic space, 
yet neither one ever mentions Jürgen Habermas. (That is merely a surprise, 
not a complaint.) 

Jeffrey Meyer, Professor of Religion at the University of North Carolina, 
believes that "there is a religious message implicit in most of the buildings, 
memorials, art, and iconography of Washington that recalls the original 
conviction so often stated by the Founding Fathers, that the Almighty stood 
behind the American experiment" (pp. 3-4). As someone who lived in 
Washington from 1941 until 1958, and who knows the history of the early 
republic reasonably well, I find his thesis totally unpersuasive and 
overargued. "Because they considered their holy scriptures to be the very 
word of God," he declares, "Jewish and Christian believers were predisposed 
to venerate such secular writings as the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution as they would divinely revealed documents" (p. 7). Some 
did, and some did not, especially the Founders themselves, who were far 
more likely to invoke such vague phrases as "Invisible Hand," "providential 
agency," "Heaven" (perhaps referring to a remote deity), and only on 
occasion "Almighty Being" (Washington in his first inaugural) and "Divine 
Being" (Lincoln in 1861). Being Enlightenment skeptics, the Founders feit 
most comfortable with words like Providence (not even Divine Providence), 
or on occasion Nature's God in which Nature seems to have carried more 
force than the word it modified. 

Inevitably, I suppose, Meyer relies heavily upon sociologist Robert 
Bellah's influential concept of civil religion; but unfortunately he links it to 
Rousseau and quotes extensively from him. We have known for a quarter of 
a Century however, that "the question of Rousseau in America is almost as 
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difficult as the question of Rousseau in general. His major works were known 
in America in the 1780's and some of them, especially Emile, were fairly 
widely read...Yet, like Voltaire, Rousseau seems to have been read far more 
often than he was approved" (Henry F. May, The Enlightenment in America 
[1976], p. 178). Meyer also seems to conflate words like moral, ideological, 
and ceremonial with religion, when in fact they are separable, and he speaks 
of myths and pilgrimages in Washington that are most often secular rather 
than genuinely religious phenomena. The use of Masonic rituals by some of 
the Founders is also read, inappropriately in my view, as a sign of religiosity 
rather than a Surrogate for it. And he confuses Christianity as a primary 
guide to judgment and behavior with "experience," which Douglass Adair 
demonstrated conclusively a generation ago was critical to the Founders 7 
political compass. (See "'Experience Must Be Our Only Guide'" in Adair, 
Farne and the Founding Fathers [1974].) The reductio ad absurdum in Meyer 's 
line of interpretation occurs when he Claims that the Smithsonian Institution 
has become "the official 'theologian' of the American myth" (p. 235). As a 
former Regents Fellow and member of the Smithsonian Council for six years, 
I believe that that notion surely must be stränge and alien to all of the bureau 
directors and curators I have known. It is one among many stretched and 
strained emphases in a book that should not have seen the light of day in 
anything like its present form. At one point the author even uses the word 
"gentile" when he really means "genteel" (p. 115). The work desperately 
needed scrupulous editing. 

What is especially sad is the fact that a great deal of work and wide 
reading went into the making of this book. Unhappily, the result is that 
far too much extraneous material gets woven in and bulked up: about 
Beijing (the subject of Meyer 's previous book, Beijing as a Sacred City 
[1991]); about Hitler's architect, Speer, and urban design in Berlin; about 
radio broadcasts in 1943-44 (p. 84) that demonstrate nothing about city 
planning and architecture in D.C., etc. And there is an excess of repetition: 
novus ordo seclorum is referred to and explained four separate times; the 
geographical location of avenues named for the first 15 states several 
times; the fact that the Washington Monument is slightly off its proper 
axis several times; and L'Enfant's knowledge of Versailles and his desire 
for a palatial house for the president — also several times! Meyer makes 
much of the fact that L'Enfant envisioned a "national church" in the 
capital, a structure important enough to have its very own axis (p. 18); 
yet he concedes on page 79 that "this aspect of L'Enfant's plan was never 
even seriously discussed." That "disconnect" pretty well sums up the 
waywardness of Meyer 's misplaced emphases. 

Nevertheless, the book is filled with interesting pieces of information: 
about the neglected and little noticed (yet grand) equestrian memorial to 
Ulysses S. Grant just west of the Capitol; about the superiority of L'Enfant's 
vision for the capital city to Jefferson's rather modest design; about L'Enfant's 
request to Jefferson for plans of great European cities, whereupon Jefferson 
promptly produced no fewer than twelve; and especially the delicious 
(though quite possibly apocryphal) confrontation between John Tyler and 
Henry Clay in 1843 when Clay tried to dominate the willful president. "Go 
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you now then, Mr. Clay, to your end of the avenue where Stands the Capitol, 
and there perform your duty to the country as you shall think proper. So 
help me God I shall do mine at this end of it as I shall think proper" (p. 74). 
That quite wonderfully illustrates Meyer 's point about the poles of power 
situated a grand vista apart along Pennsylvania Avenue. Alas, Myths in Stone 
teils a story in which the whole is less tnan the sum of its parts. 

In contrast, The American Statehouse achieves notable clarity without 
simplistic repetition. It generalizes, as it must, while being sensitive to 
regional variations (northern statehouses were built much sooner than 
southern ones following the Civil War for economic reasons [p. 61]), and 
idiosyncratic individualism has often resulted from State pride or 
distinctive features. (Hawaii's statehouse is built as an evocation of a 
volcano!) Goodsell's Organization is topical, yet historically well 
informed, and the logically sequenced chapters achieve chronological 
momentum. By 1840, Goodsell explains, "The building type of the 
American statehouse had been created. Its basic conceptual elements were 
in place. . .The statehouses we know today were, for the most part, erected 
during the last third of the nineteenth Century and first third of the 
twentieth. These buildings were enormous construction projects for their 
time from the Standpoint of capital costs, skilled labor, and available 
technology. From a political Standpoint, bringing them into being was 
often accompanied by intense conflict and controversy, resulting in mixed 
legacies of pride and bitterness" (p. 57). 

The author indicates his essential concerns at the outset: "expressive 
insights are sought from the overall physical setting of the statehouse, the 
way institutions of government are treated spatially over time, the decorative 
displays in and historic-preservation projects undertaken in the capitol, and 
the design of specific rooms" (p. 10). Although he argues persuasively that 
these structures are the quintessential Symbols of State government in the 
United States, Goodsell devotes considerably more time to what he calls 
"social meanings" than he does to political implications. He is excellent, 
however, on the relationship between public space, structures, and the 
democratic ethos (accessibility inclusiveness, etc.). Although he does refer 
to statehouses as "civic temples" (pp. 26-29), he carefully and properly uses 
that phrase in a secular sense, and looks to its origins in classical antiquity 
rather than some elusive Judeo-Christian tradition. 

In terms of political inferences being subordinated to social ones, some 
readers may be inclined to question Goodsell's assertion that Americans are 
not "particularly enamored of government" (p. 84). I think that that judgment 
may be excessively present-minded. It could well be argued, and has been by 
historians, that Americans have respected government, and certainly accept 
the need for it, but mistrust power and the potential abuses of power — an 
important distinction. One might wish that more attention had been devoted 
in this book to expressions and manifestations of power; but in chapter 8, 
titled "Conduct in and around the Statehouse," conduct certainly includes 
"the exercise of power." Since Goodsell is a political scientist by training and 
a professor at Virginia Tech's Center for Public Administration and Policy, the 
political material in chapter 8 comes as a welcome addition. 
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I think that architectural historians, on the whole, will be pleased with 
this book, even though it does not contain the kind of detail that they cherish. 
Nevertheless, Goodsell is well informed about architectural styles and 
changes, though it is not as clear as it might have been how the "American 
Renaissance" style of the later nineteenth Century gave way to the Beaux 
Arts style, or even the ways in which they differ. That sort of blurring is the 
understandable result, I believe, of Goodsell's greater concern for 
commonalities than for individual distinctiveness. In any case, people in 
different disciplines will find this readable book a useful work of reference. 
And persons like myself who love to visit State capitals (and capitols) while 
driving across the country will certainly want to have this book handy when 
they make the hegira. 

— Michael Kämmen 



LIFE AS WAR 



Albert W. Alschuler: Law without Values: The Life, Work, and Legacy of 
Justice Holmes. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. Pp. x, 325. $30.00.) 

This provocative book defies easy categorization. Surveying the life — 
while emphasizing the work and legacy — of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., it 
does not pretend to be a formal biography of a person whom few would 
want as a "friend" (p. 31). A brutalizing combat Service during the Civil 
War, according to this study's most salient (and admittedly conventional) 
biographical claim, profoundly changed Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. His 
prewar idealism vanished, even as the trauma of the conflict remained with 
him. While continuing to disdain his own old seif for having embraced the 
antislavery Crusade, the postwar Holmes came to romanticize the battlefield 
experience in letters and celebratory addresses. "For Holmes, war was not 
life gone awry. It was life at its most meaningful" (p. 51). 

This Holmes embraced a harsh, Social Darwinist, winner-takes-and- 
deserves-all worldview. Most other studies, this one insists, evade this brüte 
fact and portray the aloof Jurist as a skeptic, a pragmatist, or a paradoxical 
figure. Albert W Alshculer's analysis rejects these formulations. Law without 
Values — updating the critical literature that began to appear during the 1940s, 
especially by Catholic jurists — relentlessly assails Holmes. It f inds no divided 
seif, "just Holmes," a not-so-nice person who viewed "life as a race or 
contest — an occasion for functioning and nothing more" (p. 21). 

Holmes's legal work merits equally harsh judgment. His judicial opinions, 
except for some involving First Amendment and criminal-procedure issues, 
consistently inscribe Social Darwinist values. He dismisses rights as simply 
"what a given crowd will fight for" (p. 58) and reads "the Constitution as 
though it contained only one tautological provision, 'Winners win'" (p. 62). 
Law without Values casts a similarly baleful gaze at Holmes's historical and 



